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PREFACE 


The author of a new book on the Sahkhya philoso- 
phy owes an explanation to his readers. Since there are 
already a few books in English, exclusively devoted :to 
the Sahkhya and some others covering the whole field 
^ Indian Philosophy, each containing a chapter on the 
Sahkhya, it may be demanded, why inflict another ? My 
■answer is simple. The present work is not altogether 
■a new attempt but the reprint of my paper on the 
Sahkhya, prepared under the wise and able guidance 
■of PapditfnowDr.) Ume^a Mi^ra, and published five 
jears ago in the Allahabad University Studies, Arts 
■section. Volume VII, pp. 387-432, while I was a Re- 
search Scholar in the Department of Sanskrit of the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad. Then again, this booklet is not 
meant to replace the existing works but to supplement 
them, if the humble effort of a beginner,w'ith very little 
pretensions to originality, can aspire to such a claim. 
This reprint has afforded me an opportunity to add in- 
troductions in English and Sanskrt and the texts of 
the Sahkhya-Sutra and the Sahkhya-Karika. 

It is not a detailed critical study of the Sahkhya 
•based on an exhaustive study of all the available origi- 
nal materials, but is a brief treatment of a select and 
•compact group of facts on broad lines. I flatter myself 
that it will serve as a handy volume to Oriental scho- 
lars and University students; but those, who relegate 
the Sanskrt texts to the back-ground and want the 
English exposition only, will not find much in it to meet 
their requirements. References to sources have been 
;given in the Toot-notes in the case of important points 
•only. 
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My thanks are due to Principal T. L. H. Smith- 
Pearse, i.e.s., for kindly having gone through the* 
manuscript of the English Introduction, to Dr. J. Sinha,. 
M.A., ph.D., P.R.S., Professor of Philosoi>hy, Meerut 
College, for associating himself with this book and to» 
some of my colleagues for some helpful suggestions. 

Kaipur : April 1, 1935. V. V. S,. 



ASSOCIATION 


I feel immense pleasure in associating myself with 
the valuable and scholarly work of Mr. V. V. Sovani, 
with whom 1 have been intimately connected for 
many years by the closest ties of affection. He is a 
distinguished graduate of our College and the Agra 
University. He was inspired with genuine love for 
Sanskrit literature and philosophy by his father, late 
Prof. V. V. Sovani, m.a., of Meerut College and Allaha- 
bad University, who was well-known in Northern India 
for his profound scholarship in Sanskritic studies. 
Mr. V. V. Sovani wrote his “A Critical Study of the 
Ssfikkya System ” as a Research Scholar of the Allaha- 
bad University, which was published in the Allahabad 
Unioersi'ty Stadies, Vol. VII., in 1931. He has laid us 
under a deep debt of gratitude by publishing the 
abstract in the form of a book which will be easily 
accessible to all interested in the subject. His work 
with its historital introduction and highly suggestive, 
•critical analysis of the Sahkhya Karika with its commen- 
taries and a comparative estimate of their interpreta- 
tions will be a valuable guide and a useful book of 
reference to all students of Indian philosophy. The 
book, fully worked out, with English translations of 
the Karikas and important portions of the commenta- 
ries, will be a valuable contribution to the literature 
<m the subject. 


Meerut ; Jadunath Sinha. 

April 1, 1935. 



INTRODUCTION 


A critical treatment of the Sa&khya has been 
essayed in the body of the book. The occasion is here 
taken to discuss a few broad principles and to present 
some thought-provoking ideas, but I have attempted 
only to suggest, not to dilate. 

Religion and philosophy will always have an import- 
tant place in ennobling the life of man. Science^ cah> 
not replace them. It is in the nature of too many meh 
to crave for something that the mind cannot grasp and 
which is beyond the powers of exact sciences to ex- 
plain. The modern increasingly scientific world has; 
not yet been able to solve much of the riddle*, and 
whatever comparatively few conclusions science has- 
reached are liable to be reversed any moment. Who 
could expect that many of the Newtonian theories of 

1. “The tendency to-day is not to reduce everything to 
manifestations of matter — since matter now has only a minor 
place in the physical world — but to reduce it to manifesta;- 
tions of the operation of natural law ”, and concludes “ .-. 
Dismiss the idea that natural law may swallow up religion ; 
it cannot even tackle the multiplication table single-- 
handed. ” — Prof. Eddington, as quoted by Ramanand Chat- 
terji in the Malaviya Commemoration Volume. 

2. ” ...The ethers and their undul^jons, the waves; 
which foim the universe, are in all prQb^.ility fictitious. 
This is not to say that they have no existence at all : they 
exist in our minds, or we should not be discussing them ; 
and something must exist outside our minds to put this or 
any other concept into our minds. To this something wo 
may assign the name reality, and it is this reality which it 
is the object of science to study. ” — Sir James Jeans in 
MyeterioM Uniaerse. 
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Mathematics and Physics would be overthrown by 
Einstein’s theory of Relativity ? “An apple is attract- 
ed by the. earth when it falls ’’ was said by Newton. 
In the popular language, Einstein would probably now 
say, “ The earth moves up to receive the apple A 
molecule was regarded as unbreakable. .Later on atom 
was supposed to be an unanalysable entity but now 
that too is supposed to be made of electrons and pro- 
tons. . In simple language, energy is supposed to be 
evolving matter, a statement which the scientists were 
not ready to accept in the past. Consider also the 
example of the Elements. More than 9b have been, 
found out and he who knows the Electronic theorjrmay 
some day reduce the number to Unity. Surely a start 
has been made by transmutation of lead into gold and 
Hydrogen into Helium. If .it is possible to get one 
from the other, it may be possible some day to get All 
from One. 

The influence of the West and new scientific 
theories and inventions have helped to change the out- 
ward aspect of India but the inner spiritual, aspect of 
the country has not changed much. There is no achieve- 
ment in the world which can compare favour ably.. with 
that of Indian speculative philosophy ranging from the 
half-inarticulate beginnings in the Vedas to the logical 
realism of Nyaya and the ethical idealism- of Ruddhism. 
An attempt has been made in the following para- 
graphs to show the unity and continuity of Indian 
thought and. its close relation to life and religion from 
the dim dawn, of history. 

The Aryans of the V edic period were an energetic r 
race, ever ready to act and to fight, taking pleasure in* 
life and work, ready to enjoy the good things which* 
life, offered, manfully struggling against difficulttea » 
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and dangers. They seem never to have doubted that, 
inspite of its ills, life is, on the whole, a good thing, 
and they cherished the faith that after death brave and 
good men go to “ Elysian fields ” where, through the 
favour of the Gods, they enjoy everlasting bliss. 

But, gradually, the spirit and belief of the people 
underwent a profound change. The old simple joy in 
life and delight in action passed away, and the view 
began to be held that Itfeis not a good thing at all, that 
its ills and sufferings are ' greater than its joys and 
pleasures. Death was no longer viewed as a gate to a 
happier state of existence, but as the transition into 
other states, all of which are full of sorrow. Great 
teachers arose, who taught that, strive as he may, roan 
can secure no permanent happiness; that life indeed is 
nothing but pain; that death will begin only another 
round of painful existence. The old Aryans, in short, 
had held that life, with all its troubles, problems and 
perplexities, is a good thing to be enjoyed; the later 
Hindus were inclined to the view that, for the virtuous 
and sinful alike, all lives are pain and sorrow. With ' 
their minds less fixed on the needs and joys of the 
day, these thinkers found leisure also to ponder on the 
world and on human life. They began to think that 
the way to true happiness lay not in doing and enjoy- 
ing, but in the bliss of inward meditation, and that 
such meditation could best be carried on in the solitude 
of forests, apart from the noisy haunts of men. 

When, in that little known remote period, the theory 
that man was crushed with the burden of threefold pain, 
took shape, and when the popular religion of the period 
failed to solve the difficulty except by shou'ing a w'ay 
to temporary escape from the pain and sorrow of 
existence, the great sages and thinkers turned their! 
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:attention to the investigation of the origin of pain. In 
-the actual process of investigation they were faced with 
•^perplexing anomalies and imperfections in the Creation 
^nd were painfully conscious of the limitations of their 
powers. They did not hold any divine agency respon- 
sible for this. The origin of pain, they said, was the 
■effect of causes, of deeds done, either in this or in a 
past life. Then there arose a new question, whether 
it was possible for man to put an end to the seemingly 
unbroken and irresistible sequence of the effects of 
deeds, and whether the cycle of life and death must go 
-on for ever. 

All action in the w'orld is brought about by desire, 
•which is based on innate ignorance which makes a man 
fail to recognise the true nature of things and ulti- 
mately causes transmigration. The darkness of such 
Ignorance is dispelled by divine knowledge, w'hich, ac- 
cording to every philosophical school, consists of tat- 
tva-jhana. Universal knowledge, when attained, des- 
troys the effect of Karma, w'hich would otherwise 
Tesult in a future existence, and thus puts , an end to 
transmigration, or in other w'ords, brings salvation. 

How' can man know' himself and attain tattva-jnSna 
to annihilate the effects of Karma ? Here w'e arrive at 
the parting of the w'ays. The peculiar bent of the Hindu 
mind, illustrated in the principal philosophical and 
religious systems of India, diverse though they are, has 
the special feature that it tends to and aims at pacifi- 
-cation of the mind and thus hopes to get rid of the 
sufferings of the w'orldly existence. The differeht 
raystms only prescribe different methods. As our pre- 
.^ent work is a critical study of the central features of 
the' Siilikhya doctrine, w'e shall hencefoiW'ard confine 
'«ur remarks mainly to the Sihkhya,' the pioneer 
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^ongst. the systems, which adumbrsted the view that 
this body is subject to decay and death, and with, it 
will end all bodily sufferings. The ego behind the 
body is a creation of environments and eUcomstanees 
and will disappear also. What remains behind:the body 
and behind the ego is called in the SaAkhya ‘ Prakrti. 
Purusa is that which is perfect, independent and comr 
pletely aloof from everything else. A true knowledge’*' 
of Purusa and its relation to Prakiti will help a man tO‘ 
rid himself of the threefold pain once and for all 
and such a man will not be born again. 

In their first attempts to unfold the origin of the- 
world, the thinkers thought of a crude mass of matter 
alone, and were later on forced to admit, either inside 
or outside of it, a pow'er to account for -the order visi- 
ble everywhere on closer observation. It must hsve 
been possible only after ages to reduce matter to a 
very subordinate place as in Sankara’s Vedanta or in 
Buddhism. So the Sahkhya views can safely claim 

3. “ Nor is the Sahkhya doctrine of many selves and 
nature any more tenable as a theory of Creation. How can 
disturbances of Pralqti take place at a first creation, when 
there are no potencies due to man’s actions demanding 
fruition ? Even at subsequent creations, how do latent poten-- 
tialities by themselves become fniitful without any consci- 
ousness to direct them ? And, if they do attain fruition, the 
SShkhya theory of liberation by knowledge is without value,., 
since. the -potencies will remain able to come again in 
activity. Knowledge can never give freedom from bondage,-. 
which can be attained only by the exhaustion of action, for - 
which the Sghkhya metaphysics affords no adequate possibi- 
lity, owing to the infinite potentialities of •natut;e. ’’—Keith . 
in KatmamimOntS, p. 64, following Kumatila’s view. 
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priority to others. It is possible that in the beginning 
the Sahkhya teachers postulated Prakiti alone and 
gradually so perfected it as to explain the whole UnU 
verse. A man while immersed in Sankhya thought, is. 
practically led to accept that unaided Prakrti can do 
everything — evolution or dissolution. Evolution seems 
to be in its nature. Only when the stage is reached of 
accounting for the subjective side of evolution — mind^, 
sense and motor organs — and of searching out a seer to 
make the manifestations purposeful, does he look out 
for Purusa and its place in the scheme, and slowly he 
finds not only one but many of them, and is perplexed . 
to discover that even all of them with their character- 
istic indifference to Prakrti are not enough to satisfy the 
critics’ whims about a well-reasoned system of thought. 

The nature of Purusa and Prakrti and their rela- 
tionship — the crux of the whole doctrine of the Sankhya 
— has been subject to much criticism. There are 
flaws in this dualistic system no doubt, but were the 
other systems of Indian Philosophy free from defects?* 
Purusas are many and Prakrti is eternal. Was the 
substantiality of Prakrti not enough for the purposes of 
the Sankhyas ? Why did they strive to turn it into an 
ultimate reality ? Having done so, why did they not 
proceed beyond the separate infallibility of Prakrti to 
a unified infallibility with a singular Purusa ?* Other- 

4. “It is my opinion that systems which play the game 
of philosophy squarely and fairly with freedom from pre- 
suppositions and religious neutrality, naturally end in abso- 
lute idealism ; and if they lead to other conclusions, we may 
.always suspect that the game has not been played according 
to the rules.” — Radhakrishnan in preface to The Reigit cf' 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. 
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'Vise, how could Prakiti ever hope to undertake the un-^ 

■ paralleled philanthropic task of labouring unceasingly 
for the permanent release of Purusa, if one is the nega> 
' tion of everything that the other stands for ? Where 
■Was the necessity of supposing the ultimate plurality of 

Putdha, wlfen the reasons for such a supposition are en- 
tirely worldly, such as bondage and release of indivi- 

• duals ? The Purusa is always absolutely unaffected by 
the influence of Prakrti. Then how can we distinguish 

■ one Absolute Purusa from his kindred ? Does not such 
plurality imply introducing limitations in Him ? 

Was the plurality of Purusa a concession to the 
•vanity of man ? Was the merging of his soul into one 
undifferentiated Purusa a poor consolation? Does it 
make the Sahkhya more attractive ? Did Satkaryavada 

• Stand in the way of a single Purusa, because one Prakrti 
is three Gunas and their varied combinations^ could 
bring the whole creation into existence, whereas one 

'Purusa could not boast of any such power ? How could 
he account for the numberless individuals in the ani- 
mate world? Were countless Purusas supplied to fill 
the whole universe, so that, later on, no difficulty be 
felt TO starrt and k’eep the world evolving ? 

5. A concrete illustration of the enormous possibility of 
combinations from a very simple mechanism, lock and key 
Each tumbler step of a large Chubb key can be given one 
of thirty different heights, the bolt step one of twenty. By 
merely transposing the order of the steps in a six step key 
it is fxwsible to get 72(1 combinations. By diminishing or 
- increasing the heights, the possible comlnnations may be 
-Raised to the enormous total of 7,776,000 — A. Williams in 

Jiow U Works, pp 435-6. 
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Many are the objections raised. To mention a few r 
How are Puru^as many and Prakrti eternal ? How. can. 
they come together ? How can the evo.lute8 combine.- 
in themselves the cosmic and the psychological ? How 
can the original harmonious balance of Gunas be dis- 
turbed ? Are the tangible things of the world no more - 
than Gunas in conflict ? Probably Prakiti alone, in the 
opinion of these critics, would have been more success- 
ful in explaining the scheme than Prakrti with an 
addition of innumerable Purusas. The absolute un- 
attachment of Purusas is considered a definite hindr- 
ance rather than a solution. 

If the problem of problems — the Purusas’ evolution 
starting propinquity to Prakrti — is solved, much of the 
criticism can be silenced, they say. 

But where is the problem to necessitate a remedy ? 
Why is it thought necessary that they are to be brought 
together and then a way of its accomplishment search- 
ed? Are Purusa and Prakrti not all-pervading and are - 
they not, then, blended everywhere with each other like 
warp and w'oof ? Evolution under such circumstances 
will be unending. Whatever the texts may say, the 
released Purusa remains where he was and what he was, 
with the difference that Prakrti ceases to affect him.. 
The release brings no change in prakrti also, because, 
though it affects the released no more, it imceasingly 
continues its attractions for the unreleased, w'ho will 
always be in a vast majority. In short, everything con- 
tinues to be what it was and where it was. Prakrti 
ceases its attraction for the released — this statement 
lays emphasis only on the discriminating knowledge - 
which makes the Purusa’s standing aloof possible, and 
not on the cessation of activity in Prakrti with regard . 
even to the released. 
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Throughout the different periods the leaders of 
Indian thought never lost sight of the psychological basis 
of metaphysics. Rejecting phenomenalism, the Vedanta 
reaches the greatest heights the Indian mind has ever 
attained, when evolving a formula to explain the 
phenomenon of consciousness. The Sahkhya blundered. 
In attempting to solve one difficulty, it created 
another. It tried to reconcile the philosophical and 
the mundane and, in the process, miserably failed over 
the former. Contradictions have crept in because of 
this failure ; the whole argument has been shaken and 
people have been led to think that the Sankhya pro- 
pounders were no better than blind teachers leading the 
blind. Shortcomings may be concealed by various* 
kinds of special pleading, but the inconsistencies cannot 
escape the critic’s eye. 

Thought-systems are contributory, and their com- 
bined message boils down to unity. Time and space 
are unending quantitatively but not qualitatively. 
Every individual thing in the world comes into being 
and disappears, and time and space, as applied to it, 
are unending ; but if the world is viewed devoid of 
time and space, it becomes homogeneous. So the 
world is transitory distributively but not collective- 
ly. Prakrti contains the opposing constituents, Sattva 
and Tamas, yet they are reconciled by Rajas. So Gunas 
both create divisions and differences and maintain 
unity also. So the activities of the world form, as it 
were, one. broad stream, but superficialities, caused 
by the predominance of one Gupa or the other, lead 
men to. think there are several separate channels each 
small enough to make human knowledge of it possible. 
The Sahkhya for these reasons is dualistic, with Prakrti 
and Purusa as co-eternal. But they are different from 
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-each other and neither of them is a cause or effect of 
the other. Without the.help of the Sahkhya, the world 
cidmot be properly know'n, and as the unworldly can 
be studied only through the worldly, the Sankhya has 
"been given an important place by most of the systems. 
Without the many, there is not the one, and without 
differences there is not the uniform ; and therefore, 
true knowledge implies seeing one in many and many 
in one, and seeing uniformity in diversity and diver- 
■sity in uniformity. If dualism is deficient without the 
Acceptance of one absolute being over and above 
Purusa and Prakrti, which inspite of Him persist and 
prove their existence by their opposing natures, 
monism alone is not self-sufficient also. Moiiism 
through dualism is just and proper ; but the Vedanta 
■monism, with Maya to explain the world, is unjust and 
improper. Similarly, the two ways to salvation are — 
■to retain activity but to abandon its fruit ; and to 
■abandon the fruit as well as the action. The former, 
that is, objectless activity, means the substitution of 
major for minor desires, of collective for individual 
good, of soul-care for bodily care. Sankhya sanyasis 
who abandon the prescribed duty are in the wrong, 
because instead of foregoing the fruit they forego duty 
itself.* Sanyasa is self-centred, while Karma-yoga is 
community-centred. The latter’s outlook is broad 
because it procures a man’s own good, through that of 
the community. 

6. “ A result of the combined doctrine d transmigration 
and karma is that it paralyses action, drives to asceticism, 
and makes action self-regarding, since it becomes the aim 
of every man to win salvation for himself individually by ac- 
quiring the right knowledge ”. — Macdonnell in Comparativg 
Religion. 
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The exposition and justification of the Sahkhya 
theories follow. So far, the reader has been prepared 
for the right perspective in which to judge them. Con- 
sidering the interdependence of different thought- 
systems, a man concludes, that there is no reason for 
followers of one system to think compelled to pick 
quarrels with others, and holes in their system. SO’ 
common a practice leads them to absurd exaggeration 
of the importance of their own tenets and deprecation 
of those of others. It leads them also to claim their 
system as complete and flawless for all and at all 
times ; and to deny any truth in others. But in this 
variegated world no one system can hoast to supply the 
needs of all individuals. One system suits some, and 
another suits others. A greater and greater realisation 
of this truth will keep each system within its limits 
and promote co-operation between all. Each has some* 
thing to teach and something to learn. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SANKHYA 
SYSTEM ON THE LINE OF THE SANKHYA- 

kArikA, sankhya-sCtra and their ' 

COMMENTARIES 

The aim of the paper is to give a clear-cut exposi- 
tion of the Sankhya in its more developed form. Such 
explanation is intended to reconcile the many surface 
irregularities, seeming incongruities and superficial 
inconsistencies, which usually strike the casual reader 
and critic. Such misconceptions are not the lot of the 
unwary and the uninitiated only. All have with one 
voice deprecated this or the other aspect of the system. 
In view of its general misunderstanding by all and 
sundry, a new treatment of the subject will not be out 
of place. 

A perfect thought-system should naturally grow 
out of its initial fundamental postulates, which do not 
require recurring subsequent reinforcements to ac- 
count for all its developments. An attempt is made 
below to show that the Sankhya does satisfy these re- 
quirements and that there is really no justification for 
the clamour which is usually raised against it. 

There are two broad aspects of the Sankhya which 
must be clearly distinguished in the present study; one 
is the Sankhya before Isvarakrsna’s karika and the 
other is the Sankhya after karika. There are un- 
doubtedly many more types of the Sankhya besides 
those which W’e shall have occasion to touch upon in 
course of the brief survey of the history of the 
Sankhya. This review' is necessary for a fuller insight 
into the meaning of the karika terminology and the’ 
development of the karika conceptions. The above 
divisions into pre-karika, karika and post-karika 
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Sankhya are not intended to represent water-tight 
compartments without overlappings. The basis of 
classification in the three groups will be similarity of 
tenets and not mere chronological sequence. The 
consensus of opinion is that the pre-karika Sankhya 
marks an embryonic state and that the post-karika a 
state of deterioration from the settled form in the 
karika. The pre-karika Sankhya is vague and no com- 
plete book on the subject is extant. The few references 
we have are to be met with in unexpected, out-of-the- 
way contexts and these too are often found indif- 
ferently mixed up with other heterogeneous material. 
In dealing with this topic, therefore, emphasis will be 
laid only on facts that have in any way contributed to 
the shaping of the classical Sankhya. 

The Sankhya is one of the oldest systems^ of 
thought and we find it already prominent at the 
threshold of philosophical enquiry. The pre-karika 
Sankhya is the characteristic product of an India newly 
stirred to its depths by the impulses of creative philo- 
sophical activity. In this period, the great systems of 
Indian thought have their fountain-heads. These 
springs were to remain, however, for long, mere rills 
and rivulets of negligible magnitude, till in the period 
of the Upanisads we have them swelling into a 
mighty boisterous current, and this in its turn w'as to 
split up and settle down finally into the six familiar 
channels of Indian philosophy w’hich have watered 
through centuries this ancient land. The pre-karika 

^ ‘ System ’ in this context does not imply that the 
Sankhya had frcnn the very beginning a well-planned scheme 
with some definite author to its credit, or that its tenets 
had taken their final shape. 
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Sankhya, in the meanwhile, may be considered a 
notable legacy of the early thinkers. 

The word Sahkhya first appears in the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata ; and Sankhya and Yoga in that 
book have been referred to as ‘ sanatane doe. ’ Sahkhya 
at times stands for knowledge only and in that sense 
it has to be distinguished from the Sahkhya, which is 
the name for a particular system. Sahkhya standing 
for the system should not be derived to mean ‘number’ 
because enumeration is not a characteristic feature of 
the Sahkhya. Other Indian systems far surpass it in 
this respect. The natural and traditionally accepted 
interpretation is from Sahkhya — baddhi or knowledge. 
The term Sahkhya was earmarked after a time for the 
particular system which believed in liberation through 
true knowledge of the difference of Prakrti and Purusa. 
Jacobi refers to parisankhya and distinguishes the 
practice of the Sahkhyas, who, when explaining the 
significance of a conception, give an exhaustive enu- 
meration of things contained, from that of the Vaise- 
‘sikas, who give the ois'esas or distinctive qualities. 
Gunaratna’ holds that the Sahkhya derived its name 
from its first founder, Sahkha. 

The Sahkhya w'as ignored, it is often said, on 
account of its atheistic tendencies. This argument as 
it stands is not correct. The Sahkhya was classed 
amongst the orthodox systems and therefore it alw'ays 
ranked higher than the monistic philosophy of Sahkara 
in which everything was reduced to non-entity except 
Brahman, or than the deistic Vaisnavaite and Saivaite 
■doctrines. The acceptance of the authority of the 

* In his commentary on Saddar§anasamuccaya, p. 22, 
.Bibliotheca Ed. 
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scripture may have been a device on the part of the 
Sahkhyas, but it was successfully carried and they 
enjoyed all the advantages of an orthodox system with- 
out losing their own characteristic of maintaining the 
system purely rationalistic. To allow free thinkings 
they are said to have denied the existence of God^ 
w’hich would hamper the progress of pure reasoning in 
ignorant minds. But the reason was otherwise. There 
was no place left for Him in the system, and Indian 
thinkers and Indian followers were bold enough to carry 
their conclusions to the logical ends, however horrifying 
the results may be to the popular mind, or they did’ 
not remain horrifying because they were logical. 

Besides, the Sankhya has not openly rejected the 
authority of the Vedas. It has definitely accepted the 
4rutipramana as one of the pramanas, though ^ruti has; 
a wider sense in the Sankhya, meaning correct tradition 
or authoritative statement. The Sahkhya-Sutra has a 
penchant for referring to iruti for validity. But 
judged otherwise, the Sankhya has relegated onus Vavi/^o- 
methods in the removal of misery to a secondary place,, 
though they are called pras'asya, in comparison to the 
Sankhya method which is sVcyon. Sankara and other com- 
mentators of his type have questioned the Sankhya inter- 
pretation of some sruti texts quoted for authenticity. 

The Sankhya is traced back to as early a text as- 
the Rgveda, the hymns X, 221 and 129 of which give 
an idea of the creation of the world remotely resembl- 
ing the series of Sankhya evolution. References are 
made also to Atharvaveda, X, 8 and 43, which mention 
the lotus flower of nine doors, covered with three 
strands, and to Satapatha and Sahkhayana Brahmanas 
in which Atman is called the twenty-fifth principle.. 
But these point to the critics’ ingenuity. The Sankhya^ 
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or rather no philosophical system, can be easily traced 
from the Vedas. They were most likely composed 
when the Aryans were afraid of the natural surround- 
ings of a newly discovered country and their thoughts 
were taken up in remedying the immediate evil and 
so they had no leisure to indulge in philosophical 
inquiry. But there is no denying the fact that the 
Sahkhyahaditsoriginin the Upanisadic literature, from 
which it slowly branched off into separate existence. 

The crude materials from which the Sahkhya grew 
as a well-knit system of philosophy are strewn in great 
abundance over the whole Upanisadic literature, 
though they were arranged later under the Sahkhya. 
For that reason it is repeatedly urged by Western 
scholars that the Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana, which 
Sire SI samanoaya form of the Upanisadic philosophy, 
truly mean what Ramanuja represents and not what 
Sankara superimposes. The crowning theory of the 
Upanisads is not pure dualism, but it is not unqualified 
monism also. It is preferably qualified dualism. They 
represent a period of great activity and Sankara’s 
theory of Maya and its later developments had no 
chance of finding a place in them. 

Kapila^ is considered the author of the Sahkhya- 
Sutras as well as the first teacher of the Sahkhya. One 
Kapila cannot be both, because it is generally believed 
that the Sahkhya- Sutras were compiled about the 14th 
century A.D.* He is not a historical person. His 

* Ahirbudhnya Sariihita says that his theory was Vaisiriava 
and Vijhana-Bhiksu has also emphasised the theistic charac- 
ter of;the Sahkhya-Sutra. 

* Not later than SarvadarSanasaihgraha because one 
Sutra is quoted by Madhvamantrin, who is a contemporary of 
Madhavarya. — ‘ Sources of Vijayanagara Hist.,’ p. 51 and 
J. O. R., Madras, 1928, p. 148. 
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name occurs in various contexts and somehow it came 
to be associated with the Sahkhya. He was known as a 
siddha in the literature of the Nathas and in the rasaya- 
na^astra.^ In the Bhagavadgita, he is referred to as the 
best of siddhas. His case is classed in that of janmasi^ 
ddhi. The assumption of nirmSnakaya in Vyasa’s com- 
mentary on Yoga-Sutfa, 1. 25, attributed by Vacaspati 
to Panca^ikha, implies that the Master had no physical 
body. He appears in Svetasvatara, 5. 2, as identical with 
Hiranyagarbha. In the epic he is identified with Agni, 
with Visnu and Siva, and all sorts of views are attributed 
to him, and he is the teacher of a number of sages^ 
Sankara refutes the argument that Kapila of the Vedic 
texts was any great personage and identifies him with 
the Kapila who burnt the sons of: Sagara. Buddhist 
legends mention him as a predecessor of Buddha.*^ 

Karika 70 places Asuri next to Kapila. Asuri and 
Pahcasikha are mentioned in Mahabharata (12. 219) as 
teacher and pupil, from which is picked up the state- 
ment of the Karika. The Sahkhya has an unbroken 
tradition from the time of Pahcasikha’’ as indicated by 
s' isyaparamparayBgatam in Karika 7\. He is considered 
to be the author of the first regular book on the subject 
and in that light, Balarama, while interpreting samakh- 
yStam in Karika 69, says that the word means that 
Kapila only harangued and did not compile any book, 
the task being left to PahcaSikha, In the Mahabharata,. 
Janaka professes himself to be a disciple of the beggar 
PahcaSikha, belonging to the family of ParaSara. 
Mahabharata and Yogabhasya present different accounts^ 

^ Vide the Introduction of Jayamahgala by Pandit 
Gopinatha Kaviraj. ^ Compare Brahmajalashtra. 

Aligned to first centbry a.d^ ■ 
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of Panca^ikha’s philosophical position. Mahabharata 
itself has two separate views attributed to him in 12 . 321 
and 96 — 112. His views in 12.219 do not correspond 
with the Sahkhya. He there holds bala as the sixth 
organ with reference to organs of action as manas is the 
sixth organ in relation wdth the organs of perception. 
His views correspond more with the Vedanta, where 
the separate existences of the individual souls finally 
merge into Brahman. He is considered the author of 
Sastitantra in Chinese tradition,® and Svapne^vara in 
Kaumudiprabha assigns Sankhya-Pravacana-Sutra to- 
him. Vacaspati identifies certain passages in Vyasa’s- 
commentary on Yoga-Sutra as his and they reappear in 
his name in the Sankhya-Sutra. From these extracts- 
it can be said that his work must have been in prose. 
His views are more logical — that the souls are atomic 
in size, otherwise they could not be infinite in number; 
that the eternal connection of spirit is due to lack of 
discrimination^' and not to works or to psychic body. 
Buddhist texts mention a Gandhabba Pahca^ikha.^° 

The Chinese Sahkhya-Karika mentions Gargya 
and. Uluka as Sahkhya teachers. In Buddhacarita, 
Aradakaiama refers to Jaigisavya, Janaka and Parasara aa 
persons who obtained liberation through the Sahkhya. 

® Compare Jayamangala. Cf. Sankhya-Sutra, 6. 68. 

Asuri and Pahcas'ikha adhere to a theistic Sahkhya 
that resembles the Sahkhya in the Mahabharata. — Radha. 
krishnan. Pahca§ikha agrees with Caraka.. Caraka excludes 
Pnrusa from the list of tattvas and Cakrapa^i thinks that 
Prakfti and Puru^a both being unmanifested have been 
counted as one ; Tanmatras are not mentioned and senses 
are bhautika. — Dasgupta, ‘ Hist, of Jnd. Phil.,’ p. 213. 
PahcaSikha probably modified Kapila’s work in atheistic 
light as shown by 'tena bahadhs krlam tantram’ in Karika 70. 
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Karika 72 declares that the subject-matter of the 
Saptati is based on Sastitantra with the exclusion of 
SkhySyikS and paravSda. The Karika is perhaps a later 
interpolation because the Saptati ended at Karika 69 
vrhere Gaudapadabhasya finishes.** Does Sastitantra 
represent a work ? The commentators do not touch 
the point. They differently enumerate the sixty 
topics that cover the w’hole Sahkhya and that have been 
successfully incorporated in the body of the Saptati. 
Vacaspati quotes Rajavartika, which is in anastahha 
metre for their enumeration while Jayamangala repeats 
the same in upajati. Paramartha also quotes the same. 
The ten maalikSrthas , according to others, represent 
the common or individual qualities of the tattvas, but 
Narayana represents by them the twenty-five tattvas 
themselves, though their classification is strange — 
O) puruM, (2) prakrti, (3) huddhi, (4) ahahkara, (5-7) three 
ganas, (8) tanmStrS, (9) indriya, and (10) bhuta. Ahir- 
budhnya-Samhita takes Sastitantra for a book having 
two mandalas of 32 prakrtis and 28 vikrtis. Chinese tradi- 
tion refers to a Sastitantra of 60,000 verses and this 
can be a misinterpretation of bahudhs krtam tantram, as 
denoting that an extensive book w’as composed. There 
is the possibility according to Schrader of two Sasti- 
tantras — one in prose, the other in verse,** 

** See ahead, note on Karika 70. 

** Vacaapati MiSra in Bhamati attributes Sa^ptantra to 
Var^aganya, which can be supported by the Chinese tradi- 
tion which ascribes Vindhyavasa who is identified with 
li§vacakr? 9 a with rewriting of Vr^agana’s work ; but if 
Varyj^at^ya is the teacher of Vindhyavasa and Sastitantra is 
attributed to him, it is not probable that so late a work should 
have been the basis of the Karika. Bpt there is a doubt as 
to the identification of 'Vindhyavasa with livarakrfna. 
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Max Miiller elevates the Tattvasamasa to thd 
pedestal of the basis of all later Sahkhya works. His 
arguments are that it is more popular amongst the 
panditas than the Karika ; that it is a bare enumeration 
of principles and has many technical terms that are not 
met w'ith in later works. For these very reasons Keith 
and Garbe assign it a later date.^* The very name 
suggests that it is an abridgment of some bigger work. 
The mention of duhkha looks like a device for novelty ; 
and the acceptance of deoataa over indriyas and bhutas 
shows the influence of later Vedanta. 

The appearance of I^varakrsna’s Karika’* removes 
a period of uncertainty’’^' because it provides a clear 
and definite exposition of the Sahkhya to this day. It 
has been the basis of all later Sahkhya treatises and 
criticisms. The date of l^varakrsna’*’ is to be deter- 
mined by Chinese sources. Paramartha left India in 
546 A.D. and translated a work which resembles the 
Karika and a commentary on it in his last period of 
literary activity which falls in 557-568 a.d. Another 

Older than seventh century a.d., because it is referred 
to in Bhagavadajjukiyam and in Mamandur inscriptions — 
J. O. R., Madras, 1928, p. 145. 

’* The Mapimekhala! account of the Sahkhya, a Tamil 
work, which has been assigned a date earlier than that of 
the Karika differs in many respects froni the Karika. — J. of 
Ind. Hist., Dec. 1929. 

Dasgupta divides the Sahkhya into three strata — 
4a) theistic, details of which are lost, but which is kept in a 
modified form in PataftjaladarSana ; (2) atheistic, repre- 

sented by PaflcaSikha; (3) atheistic modification as the 
^orthodox Sahkhya system. 

SvapneSvara identifies him with Kalidasa. 
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Chinese tradition is that Vindhyavasa,” who is some- 
times identified with livarakrsna, comes before Vasu- 
bandhu. The date of Vasubandhu was placed in the 
last three-quarters of the 5th century, but it has been 
pushed back by N. Peri a century earlier and further 
pushed by V. A. Smith to 280-360 a.d. Therefore, 
I^varakrsna cannot be placed in the 4th century as 
Keith^® does. Dr. Belvalkar thinks that Vindhyavasa 
wrote a commentary on the Karika. He places I^vara- 
krsna in the first century a.d. or the 1st half of the 
2nd century. According to him Matharavrtti is the 
basis of the Chinese translation and Isvarakrena must 
be at least two centuries earlier than Mathara because 
his Vrtti is confused and it often misinterprets the 
Karika. But how can Dr. Belvalkar reach his date ?' 
He cannot utilize the date of Vasubandhu and he must 
depend on the translation by Paramartha of the Karika 
and Matharavrtti that appears in 557-568 for his 
evidence. Therefore, his date is entirely based on the 
confused nature of the Vrtti and the time it must have 
taken to become so popular as to be picked up by 
Paramartha for translation. But why allow that time ? 
Paramartha may not have had another recourse but 
utilize the Vrtti which, though fresh, was essential on 

View of Vindhyavasa as reported in Slokavarttika, 
393,704; Bhoja on Yogasutra, 4, 22; Medhatithibhasya, 
1.55; Syadvadamafijarl, 117, and Guparatna on Sarva- 
dar^anasangraha is not always consistent with that of 
liSvarakrsna. — Kaviraj in Introduction to Jayamangali" 
Vindhyavasa accepts only two types of inference and no 
sSkmas'arlra. 

** Keith at another place holds that he cannot be later 
than 300 a.d. — ‘ Sankhya,’ p. 43. 
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account of the very brief character of the Karika itself. 
Prof. A. B. Dhruva thinks^** that Anuyogadvarasutra 
should be assigned to the latter part of the first 
century a.d. because it deals with Buddhism generally 
and does not refer to Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga and 
Buddhaghosa; while in dealing with the Sahkhya it 
points to three works besides the general work of 
Kapila ; and so he places the Karika in first century 
B.c. and Mathara in the early part of first century a.d. 

Dr. Belvalkar does not consider that Hiranya- 
saptati is the same as the Karika. The work may have 
been so named because it brought to the author so many 
gold pieces, or because it treats of Hiranyagarbha. It 
can be a commentary on the Karika by Vindhyavasa. 
Dr. Takakusu and Prof. Dhruva identify Hiranya- 
saptati and the Karika, and according to Prof. Dhruva 
it was wrongly attributed to Vindhyavasa. 

There was a very early commentary appended to 
the Karika as proved by the Chinese translation. Dr. 
Belvalkar identifies thecommentary withMatharavrtti,*® 
because there is a great similarity between the two and 
passages, which are in the Chinese translation and 
W'hich are not in Gaudapadabhasya, are to be found in 
Mathara. The Chinese translation is not verbatim. It has 
been amplified at places to make easy for the Chinese 
to understand and to conciliate with their views. 

Gaudapadabhasya is an abridgment of the Vrtti 
and therefore this Gaudapada cannot be the famous 

Vide his paper in the proceedings of the First Oriental 
Conference. 

Takakusu holds that neither GaudApAdabhasya nor 
Matharavrtti can be the original of the translation, but it has 
some earlier commentary on which th^se are based. 
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teacher of the teacher of Sankara. He has been refer- 
red to by Alberuni who refers to one more commentary 
on the Karika and he ought to be earlier than Yacas- 
pati. How then to account for the non-appearance of 
the last three Karikas in the Bhasya ? Gaudapada 
comes later than Mathara and therefore their absence 
in the Bhasya cannpt prove that by the time of Gauda- 
pada the last three Karikas were not interpolated ; it 
may be an oversight of his. 

• Jayamahgala is wrongly attributed to Sankara.** 
It cannot be his on account of the slipshod style. 
Benediction to Lokottaravadi muni makes it a work of some 
Buddhist. Sahkararya has to his credit two commen- 
taries — on Kamandaka’s Nitisara and Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra, known as Jayamahgala. This very person 
seems to be the author of the commentary with that 
name on the Karika. 

A more important side of the study of the early 
history of the Sahkhya is to see how it gradually deve- 
loped into the classical form. The Sahkhya of the Upa- 
nisads is theistic and the dividing line betw’een it and 
the Yoga is not clear. The Upanisads do not present 
a settled form of the Sahkhya. The number of the 
tattvas, their order and their conception remain to be 
made definite and uniform. The subjective side of 
the gunas possibly develops from the conception that 
the individual self w'as the result of the envelopment 
■of the Absolute in the three gunas. The actual 

** See Introduction to Jayamahgala by Pandit Gopi- 
natha Kaviraj ; besides Mr. Kavi identifies him with the 
author of Yogasutra-bhasyavivaraina and places him about 
1400 A.D. — Vide Literary Gleanings in Q. J. of the Andhra 
Hist. R. S., Oct. 1927. 
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influence of these tendencies on the final shape of the 
Sahkhya cannot be ascertained on account of lack of 
historical data. As long as the one or two cardinal 
principles, e.g., scorH/w of pnrusa anAprakrti, were not 
settled, these stray currents of thought and appea- 
rances in the Upanisads and other literature may have 
helped in the formulation of the Sahkhya concepts ; 
but once they were suggested and ready, the system 
could stand on its legs and follow unhampered and un- 
assisted its course of development. It must have re- 
mained dependent on extraneous matter till that light 
did not dawn ; and next it must have rejected all un- 
accommodating material. Besides reservations are to 
be made on the subjective side. In spite of the ideas 
prevalent, the conception may have come in a moment 
of inspiration — though such flashes can also be ex- 
plained as a product of the imperceptible influences 
of the times. 

The extreme disinterestedness of Purusa and the 
claim of Prakrti, constituted of three gunas, to account 
for all the inner and outer world independently, as the 
Prakrti’s different manifestations without any inherent 
change, make the Sahkhya what it is. The earliest 
definite Sahkhya work that has come down to posterity 
is the Karika. Another important work, though not 
from the viewpoint of time, but from the viewpoint of 
development of thought is the Sahkhya-Sutra. It 
comes much later and it softens dualism of the Karika. 
The Karika is a composite, short, complete work and 
it has the advantage, on account of its early date, of 
having received the attention of a mass of commentators 
within and beyond the Sahkhya pale. They put their 
own stamp on the text. They are the reflex of the 
then conditions and they create many new centres of 
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interest and activity. On account of these facilities a 
textual study of the Karika in its necessary and con- 
troversial details is attempted below. It is commonly 
read with the Tattva-Kaumudi and therefore Vacas- 
pati’s explanations are at times left out to be supplied 
by the reader. 

KArika 1.* — All pain” is manasa but it is divided 
into three groups on the ground of its separate causes. 
Manasa {adhyatmika) pain has been defined by Gauda^* 
as separation from the desired and association with the 
undesired. Cessation of pain is not possible in the 
Sahkhya because pain being a form of ^una and the 
latter being eternal pain must ever exist. Pain is only 
suppressed and its recurrence is not possible because 
the seeds of ignorance, wherefrom pain sprouts, are all 
burnt. 

Vacaspati has laboured hard to show that it refers 
to the concept formed of threefold pain and not to the 
whole compound. But w^hat has he gained thereby ? 

Bhautika according to Vacaspati includes trees and 
stones and his division is based on the four classes: — (1) 
born of the placenta, (2) born from eggs, (3) born from 
perspiration, and (4) born by bursting open the soil. 
Narayana understands by bhata things that are harmful 
to mankind. Gauda thinks that it means the five gross 
materials. 

Yoga holds that our desire for liberation is not actuated 
by any hedonistic attraction for happiness or even removal of 
pain, but by an innate tendency of the mind to follow the path 
of liberation. Also compare Suzuki — ‘ Mahayana Buddhism.’ 

** Gauda stands for Gaudapada. 
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KArikA 2* — Avisuidhi means some fault in the 
details of the performance of prohibited slaughter. **But 
how, for example, is animal sacrifice at all permitted ? 
The reasons are : — firstly, shortcomings falling j under 
mdhi or nisedha do no harm*®; secondly, the minor details 
help only in the fulfilment of the sacrifice and they 
have no bearing on the results*^; thirdly, himsd for man 
is disallowed and as such it is harmful to man, but it 
brings no blot on the sacrifice*^; fourthly, the prohibi- 
tion of himsd applies to all cases generally, but because 
nisedha has not been specially mentioned in the chapter 
on sacrifices it does harm to man alone. The above 
attempts are to prove sacrificial slaughter as absolutely 
harmless, but that is shooting above the mark because 
then it w^ould not remain avisuddhi. 

Max Muller has strained the meaning of s'reydn to 
ahow that there is no open hostility against Vedic rituals 
in the Sankhya. 

Vyakta is generally defined here by Vacaspati as 
other than avyakta. Some restrict it to mahdbhutas only. 
The differences are important because they create 
confusion later, when the objects of the different 
means of cognition are discussed. The contention of 
the Sankhya Karika is that everything except Purusa 
and Pradhana is an object of Pratyaksa and as such 
vyakta^ and, therefore, efforts are made to prove the 
existence of Pradhana and Purusa by inference, while 
no efforts are made to prove mahat, ahafikdra, etc. But 


34 

2*1 

28 


Candrika. Candrika. Balarama. 

Kalpataru and Parimala on Bhamati. 

Balarama. 
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Vacaspati on Karika 6 changes and makes vyakta = 
earth, etc., which even a mudstained farmer can see^ 
and atindriyaj^ Pradhanapamsadi forms the object of 
inference. Adi will stand for sense-organs, etc., which 
have been elsew’here explained by him as the objects 
of samanyatodrsta form of Anumana. Another explana- 
tion of the differences in the meaning of vyakta is that 
at times 8 prakrtis^^ are admitted because if the other 
seven are not pure prakriiSy they are at least prak^i-^ 
vikrtis, Vyakta may have been made equal to earth, 
etc., because of the real part they play in differentiat- 
ing knowledge. 

KArika 3.* — The test of prakriitva is said to be the 
capacity to produce another tattva^ and tattvas are to be 
judged by differences in sthulata and indriyairahyata 
Such a definition w^as necessary to include mahaty^ 
ahankara and tanmatras and to exclude indriyas and bhutas. 
There was no necessity of accepting the transforma- 
tions of bhutas as separate tattvas because the bhUtas by 
themselves were enough to bring a complete disc- 
riminative knowledge. 


Gita 7. 4 gives the five bhutas and the threefold 
antahkarana as the eightfold prakrti. It may be a popular or 
an earlier doctrine. 

Some wrongly say that the test of sthulata applies to- 
mahaty ahafikaray tanmatras and indriyas while indriya- 
grahyata to bhutas. Their view is based on the invisibility 
of all else except bhutas. On the other hand both tests 
should apply to all cases; some being prominent in some 
cases. 

II ^ U 
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KArikA 4.* — Vacaspati has followed the practice of 
Nyayasutras in introducing this Karika w'hen he says 
that general definitions of the means of cognition are 
given in this and the via esalaksana follows. The proce- 
dure is justified there by the text itself, but here the 
Karika is devoted to enumeration only. 

The pramana table below shows how the definitions 
of the different pramanas are not settled and therefore 
they are classed under different categories by the 
same commentator or by different commentators taking 
the shade of meaning that appeals to them. 


Name. 

Pratyaksa. 

Anumana. | 

^abda. 

No pramana. 

‘Upamana 

Vacaspati ... 

i 1 

] Vacaspati ...| 
Mafhara 
' Jayamahgala 

I Vijnana 

Gauda 1 

Vacaspati j 
Jayamahgala ! 

1 


Arthapatti 

... 

Gau(Ja 

i Vacaspati ... 
j Jayamahgala 

i 

1 ! 

! 

-Abhava 

j 

Vacaspati 

Vijnana, 

Jaya 

Ma(hara 

; Gauda i 

Candrika 

"Sambhava 


Vacaspati ... 

Mathara 

Jayamahgala 

Gauda 

Candrika 

Vacaspati 

Aitihya 

— 

Mathara 

Gauda 

Candrika 

Vijnana 


Tratibha 

Jayamahgala 

1 

Jayamahgala 
Candrika ... 

j 

Jayamahgala 

Gauda 

1 1 

Jayamahgala 


sTxmifirir, u » u 

S. S. 2 
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SarvapramSnasiddhatvat means that the three enu-- 
merated pramanas include all the remaining means of 
cognition*^ that are added by other systems. Narayana 
distorts the sense and interprets — they are the only 
three means of cognition because they are accepted by 
all pramStrs and to apply this sense to all cases, he has 
to make a further supposition that Vai^esikas are no 
pramatarah because they do not admit s ahdapramana. 

KArikA 5.* — Vijnana questions the possibility of 
final cognition in buddhi for two reasons : — firstly, the 
expression pauruseyabodha will become meaningless and,, 
secondly, if the reflection alone of purusa i§ thought to 
serve the purpose, it cannot do so because it is unsub- 
stantial, tuccha. The answer is that the image of a life- 
less object may not be fit to cognize but the case is 
different with the image of a cetana. 

In Gunaratna’s commentary^* there appears a line- 
**pratiniyatadhyavasayah srotradisamutthodhyaksaniy* which 
is in the same metre as the Karika. It can be admitted 
as a reading of the Karika only if grave changes are 
permitted in the other half of the Karika or if one 
more karika is added, because the other line has no 
mention of anumana. 

Vacaspati turns lifigalingipUrvakam into faultless 
definition by repeating lifigi once more. But Jaya- 
mahgala interprets differently altogether — sometimes 
the inference is lihgapurvaka and sometimes lihgipuroaka, 
e. g., inferring cuckoo from her voice, or inferring her 
voice from the cuckoo. 


Vacaspati, Jayamahgala, Ma^hara. 

On Saddar^anasamuccaya, Bibl. Ed., p. 108. 
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Tfividha anumSna^^ has everywhere been made to 
represent pUrvavat, s'esavat, and sSmanyatodrsta ; but they 
have been so variously interpreted that the uniformity 
remains in name only. They respectively mean — 
firstly, an inference where the vyapya is seen, one by 
the method of exclusion, and an instance of the inferred 
of which is not seen; secondly, that it is from cause to 
effect or of a future happening, that it is from effect 
to cause or of a past occurrence, and that there is no 
relation of cause and effect or of present object ; 
thirdly y trividha is made equal to trirupOy i. e., paksa- 
dharmata, sapakse sattvam and vipakse asaitvam, which do 
not remain a classification of inference but denote the 
three essential conditions of a valid inference; fourthly, 
they mean kevalanvayly kevalavyatireki, and anvaya- 
vyatireki,^ The observations made on the pramana table 
hold good with this analysis also. 

Apia is restricted not only to Vedas but it includes 
all proper sources and sruti means the knowledge 
produced by sentences, and this sense can be extracted 
by laksana or laksitalaksana. Firstly sruti is to be ap- 
plied to any ordinary or Vedic sentence and then it is 
to apply to the knowledge produced by such sentences.^ 


Sankhya inference was probably from particular to 
particular on the ground of the seven kinds of relations 
mentioned in Tatparyatika. — Dasgupta, ‘ Hist, of Ind. 
Phil.,’ p. 269. 

See for a detailed treatment Prof. Dhruva’s paper 
on Trividhamanumanam ’ in Proceedings and Transactions 
of the First Oriental Conference, pages 251-280. 
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K^ikA 6 * — The majority” thinks that there was 
no necessity of giving the objects of dfafapramBifa, 
because even an ordinary man knows them and there* 
fore it takes the first half of the karika to mean : — 
invisible objects are known by sSnanyatodf^ta type of 
inference. Candrika interprets the same line dif- 
ferently — common visible objects are know'n by Jrsta 
and the invisible by inference. It has defined samUnya- 
iodrsta as an inference from other than kSryakSrana rela- 
tion and that may be some reason for its interpreting 
the karika differently. Vacaspati includes s'esavat in 
sSmSnyatodrsta, but his samanyatodrsta alone even is of 
help in most cases, whereas that of Candrika cannot 
infer Pradhana and Parasa. 

Adi in prakrtipurusadi of the Tattvakaumudi can only 
be interpreted as tatsamyoga^ and not as mahadadi-,^ 
otherwise it is redundant. 

KAriica 7.t — A similar karika appears in Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya 4. 1. 1,” and there is every possibility that 
Isvarakrsna borrowed his ideas from that karika. The 


” Vacaspati, Gauda, Mathara. ” VarhSidhara. 

^ Balarama; compare Sankhya-Sutra 1. 103; also see note 
n karika 2. 

** Dasgupta strangely holds that such an enumeration is 
lot seen in any other system of Indian Philosophy and he 
.herefore suggests that it is the verse of a Sahkhya book 
paraphrased by ISvarakrsna. 

II » II 
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causes given in the Mahabha$ya are six and all of them 
except tamasSO(iatvSt correspond with those given in the 
Sankliya-Karika, and that too may be partially made to 
agree with abhibhavSt. The latter has made improve* 
ment over the former in number. It is not clear why 
both separately mention indriyaihstat and mam> navasths- 
nSt. Manas is also an indriya. Candrika gives scope to 
add any number to the eight causes. Mathara adds 
four and Vacaspati one. Jayamahgala reduces them to 
four — defects of space, of sense-organs, of objects and 
of other things. To be more exact they can be reduced 
to two — defects of the objects and of the sense-organs. 
Desadosa and arthantaradosa are no more than defects of 
the objects. The eight causes of the Sahkhya-Karika 
can be similarly reduced to two. 

KArikA 8.* — Inconsistency in Vacaspati’s interpret- 
ation, similar to that pointed out above in karikas 2 
and 6, again crops up here. He introduces the karika — < 
What then is the reason for the anapalabdhi of pradhana and 
others? Why does he use the plural form in PradhSna- 
dinSm ? Does he want to introduce mahat,ahank3ra, etc., 
also ? But at a later stage he mentions only Purusa and 
Pradhana. These are all irregularities, which may be 
due to his uncertainty on the point. The plural can be 
explained if many pradhanas are admitted but the 
karika never mentions it. 

KArikAs 10 and 11 show that prakrtisarBpam and 
prakrtwirUpam are common attributes of all vyakta, but 
they can be separately adjusted, the former applying 
to prakrtivikrlis and the latter to vikriis. 

^ II < II 
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KArikA 9.* — Keith** correctly observes’ that “ the 
last four arguments which are in effect but two, rest on 
the perception that in the product the original material 
is contained, though under change of appearance, and 
that definite materials give definite and distinct results; 
the first argument, on .the other hand, rests not merely 
on the fact that the coming into being of any object 
save from a definite material is not observed, but also 
on the argument that if a thing does not exist there can 
be no possibility of its doing anything He must have 
grouped together in the first instance upadSmirahanSt 
and s'aktasya s'akyakaranat, and in the other satvasambha- 
^abhavat and haranabhavat . 

Vacaspati and Jayamahgala mean by grahanat= 
^ambandhst; but Gauda, Candrika and Mathara take it in 
the literal sense of procuring. 

KArikA lO.t — The explanation of Vacaspati and 
Candrika that vyakta is many because buddhi, etc., are 
different with each Purusa, seems more correct because 
the opposite suits to one Pradhana which is common 
to all Purusas. Gauda, Mathara and Jayamahgala hold 
vyakta many because mahadsdi are twenty-three. 
Vijnana introduces a farfetched' sense — vyakta is many 
because it is different with different periods of creation, 
sarga. In his opinion, if the word is interpreted other- 
wise, Pradhana will also become many on account of 
the three gunas. Balarama points out the fallacy in 

** In ‘ Sahkhya System,’ p. 73. 
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Vijnana’s argument — Prakiti is not divided into 
separate entities by the ^unas. 

The best explanation of sSoayaoam is that in which 
parts and wholes are mixed up/° It is also described 
as one in w'hich sound, touch, etc., are found But 
all vyakta has not the qualities of sound etc. Some 
take it to mean that which has gunas*^ others one which 
has the two aspects of sdhyStmika and bahya.^ These 
-explanations also do not cover all the cases of vyakta. 

Candrika says that avyakta is niskriya because it 
does not suffer s'antadikriya ; but then tanmatras will 
fall out from the manifest, uyaitla. Jayamahgala says 
that kriya means samsarana and therefore, though 
Pradhana creates the universe, yet it does not move 
Because it pervades the three worlds. Vijhana re- 
moves ’ the difficulty by explaining kriyS as some 
definite action like adhyavasaya, etc. 

Hetumat means one that has a cause.** Mathara 
makes heta=karaka and jnapaka, and according to him 
Pradhana is also ksraka. But how then will these attri- 
butej^be restricted to vyakta alone. 

As'rita means existence in its cause*® or in its 
parts.**' It means vrttimat according to Candrika. 
Jayamahgala explains the purpose in separately men- 
tioning hetumat and Ss'rita when they approximately 
mean the same : — the former means that a thing is 
produced and the latter means that that thing finds 
shelter in another. 

Mahat, etc., also pervade the world. Why are 
they then called avyapi ? They pervade only in a 


*® Vacaspati, Gauda. ** Gauda, Jayamahgala. 

** Candriki, MS^hara. ** Jayamahgala. 

** Vacaspati. “ VScaspati, Aniruddha. *® Vijhana. 
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secondary sense because they cannot pervade their owrt 
cause.'*’* 

KArika 11.* — Balarama says that Pradhana is three 
iunas itself and therefore it cannot be their adhara. To 
remove this difficulty he gives two explanations — 
firstly, that innas here should be taken to mean 
pleasure, etc., w^hich are the qualities of sattva and 
others; secondly, they should be applied to Pradhana 
in the manner ‘ trees in a forest.’ Varhsidhara says 
that iunas are in the form of ksrana in mahat, etc., and 
in the form of samUha in Pradhana. Do these com- 
mentators, then, mean that mahaty etc., have something 
more than the three iunas and that iunas are not in the 
form of kdrana in Pradhana ? These are unnecessary 
differences pointed out. How the tanmdtrds will be 
triiuna ? They do not possess the qualities of pleasure 
and pain. They are triiuna because they are the pro- 
duct of ahankara and because they produce the bhutas^ 
both of which possess pleasure, etc. 

Samdnya means common to all like a mulyaddsl,^ 
Candrika gives an optional interpretation — alike on 
account of possessing iunas. Vacaspati thinks that 
sdrmnya and visaya have been purposely used to refute 
the principles of Vijnanavadins that objects have no 
external existence ; they are vijMnamaya. 

Purusa is opposite of the qualities mentioned in 
this and the previous karika. But is then Purusa one ^ 
Gauda and Mathara say that he is one, which is a con-^ 


** Variis'idhara. 

Gauda, Mafhara, Jayamahgala, Candrika. 
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tfadiction ; but Jayamangala uses a device to avoid it. 
It interprets tadviparitah as different from vyaktavyakta 
in some qualities only. Vacaspati is clear that one of 
the differences with Nyaya is that in the Sahkhya, the 
Atman or Purusa does not possess sukha, etc. Jaya- 
mahgala is wrong when it says that Purusa is cetana 
because he experiences pleasure, etc. He is cetana 
because he is all light and because his approximity 
moves Pradhana to action. 

KArikA 12.* — Gunas are not the qualities of Nyaya. 
They are Pararthah, i.e., they execute enjoyment and 
renunciation for Purusa. 

Artha means capacity^^ and therefore, though in 
the state of dissolution, there is no prakasa, etc., their 
possibility persists. 

Anyonyasrayah-^unas are all-pervading^^ and there- 
fore Qsraya is used in the restricted sense that one ^una 
is asraya of the other, with regard to which it acts.” 
Balarama points out the difference between anyonya- 
sraya-vritayah and anyonyajananavritayah : — the previous 
applies to dissimilar effects and the latter to similar 
effects ; but then the statements cannot individually 
cover the whole field of vyaktavyaktay the former will 


Gauda. Balarama. 

According to Bhasya on 1. 127, each guna cannot be 
vibhu, e.g., sattva represents many sattva entities classed 
under one group ; otherwise, firstly there cannot be incal- 
culable differences in the effects and secondly sadharmyam 
In the next sutra will be meaningless. 

” Vacaspati, Ma^hara. 
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apply to and the latter to avyakta. This is in 

conflict with the meaning of Candrika also, according 
to which ‘ ca * shows that all the processes go on 
simultaneously and not partially. Vacaspati and 
Candrikakara have taken anyonya and vrtti with each of 
the remaining words of the compound ; but Gauda and 
Mathara take vrtti separately to mean one additional 
process. 

The gunas may be regarded as representing the 
different stages of evolution of any particular product. 
Sattva signifies the pure and perfect stage that is to be 
reached, tamas the obstacles or the meanest stage, and 
rajas the force by which obstacles are overcome and 
the products become more defined and definite. 

Karika 13.* — Gauda and Mathara give some exam- 
ples of the effects of ‘ cala ’ quality in rajas : — a bull 
becomes intoxicated, or it makes one quarrelsome or 
one wishes to go to a village, or one begins to love some 
women, etc. 

Vacaspati has given the example ot vatapittaslesma 
in addition to that of a lamp in the Karika to elucidate 
the harmonious working of opposite qualities and 
Balarama thinks that the additional example is more 
appropriate because they are more opposed to one 
another than oil, wick and flame. 

Vacaspati says that like sukhaduhkhamohah, sukha- 
prakasalaghavah do not create more varieties. This 
statement is doubtful and groundless except that the 
latter represent the different phases of the one quality 
pleasure and not different gunas. How do the conflicting 
gunas combine ? Yogabhasya explains that aiisayas only 
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are in conflict but they combine with samanyas. Why 
then do they not flood the perceiver all at once ? 
The answ^er is that though the conflicting ^unas exist 
everyw^here yet only one at a time comes to prominence 
in accordance with the corresponding environments, 
nimittas. But dharmadyah also exist everywhere and at 
all times without distinction. No, they cannot, because 
they are momentary. 

KArika 14.* — The predominant opinion is that the 
first half of the karika is to prove that Pradhana is 
indiscriminative, etc., w^hich is clear in the case of 
vyakta. Vacaspati takes the other option also in which 
both vyakta aud avyakta are to be proved indiscrimina- 
tive, etc., by the avita form of reasoning. Gauda 
accepts the optional meaning of Vacaspati. Candrika 
holds it proved that Prakrti is indiscriminative, etc., 
and proceeds to prove the same in mahadadi. Introduc- 
ing the second half of the karika, it says that if mahat, 
etc., had no prime cause, there would be no liberation 
.because mahat, etc., w^ould become ever-existing. 

KArikA 15.t — Samanvayat means similarity in the 
different evolutes.^^ Gauda gives a loose meaning — as 
one infers from the sight of a Brahmacari that his 
parents must be Brahmanas. The explanation of 
Vijnana^ does not directly fit in the karika.^® He says 

Vacaspati, Candrika. 

Vijftana stands for Vijftanabhiksu. 

On Sankhya-Sutra 1. 131. 
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that the emaciated baJdhit etc., on account of fastings 
again grow strong after taking food; this shows that they 
are effects. But the karika is about the existence of 
avyakta. 

KArikA 16.*— The second part of the first half of 
the karika has been interpreted differently. Vacaspati 
keeps triganatah to indicate the activity of Prakrti in the 
state of dissolution which is of the type of similar 
effects'^ andsamudayat is to denote its activity in the state 
of creation which is in the form of prominence and 
subordination of gunas; but Gauda, Candrika and Mathara 
apply both the words to the movement of Prakrti in the 
state of creation only. According to Gauda, the former 
is used to express that the three gunas in Prakrti are 
utilized in the effects; and according to Candrika, it is 
used to account for the manifoldness of effects. 

To refute the objections that there would be always 
movement or no movement, the Sahkhya-Sutra — ‘samya- 
vaisamyabhyam haryadvayam* and the Pancasikha-Sutra 
— ‘ ubhayatha casya pravrttih pradhanavyavaharam labhate 
nanyatha * are worth remembering. 

Karika 17.t — It is strange coincidence that the 
existence of Purusa, Prakrti, and satkaryata have been 
all proved by five arguments. 

Aniruddha on sutra 1.140 has said, or draaakathinats 
is samhatatvam: but this is not proper because it does not 

Sarala Sahkhya denies (similar) effects in the state 
of equilibrium. 

* f^ner; i 
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contribute towards the necessity of accepting Purusa; 
the word must carry the sense of enjoyability in some 
aspect to need someone else to enjoy. 

Purusa is adhisthstd only by nearness to Pradhana 
and its effects or he dominates as a king does and 
therefore his superintendence should not be objected 
on the ground that he has no attributes or that he has 
no activity. 

Karika 18. — Order in birth is ordinarily meant to 
convey that when one is born, everybody is not born and 
order in death means that when one is dead, everybody 
is not dead. But Mathara gives one more meaning 
to the expressions : — some are born low and some high; 
accordingly there is order in death when we say that 
my brother is dead or my father is dead.^^ 

Purusas must be many.^^ One Purusa cannot be 
divided into many by mere adjuncts, because — 

<1) then hands and feet will also represent separate 
Purusas, (2) the distinction between the released and 
the bound will disappear because the portion of space 
that falls vacant by the ruin of a pot can be filled in by 
procuring another pot. 


See Sarikhya-Sutra 1. 96. 

Radhakrishnan objects to the argument because then 
birth and death will apply to the eternal Purusa who is asangu* 
The plurality is not so much a reaction against some 
philosophical principle as a survival of primitive animism. — 
Carpenter, ‘ Theism in Mediaeval Ind.’ Oldenberg suggests 
the appropriateness of the grammatical interpretation of 
Purusa — dwells in the body (locative), which it can leave. 

(N: im < ii 
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KArikA 19/ — Purusa is drasta because he is cetana,^^ 
or because he is madhyastha.^^ He is akarta because he is 
viveki and aprasavadharmiy^^ or because he is the latter®* 
or because he is madhyastha.^ This shows how differ- 
ently the attributes of Purusa in this karika are derived 
from the attributes given in karika 11. Vijnana justi- 
fies the mention of two like words, saksitva and drasMva 
by pointing an imaginary difference that Purusa is saksl 
with reference to buddhi and drasta in relation to others.®^ 

Karika 21 .t — The prime cause of creation is the 
nature of Pradhana to move for the enjoyment and re- 
lease of Purusa and not their union alone as emphasized 
in karika 66 also. This to some extent reduces the force 
of the objection generally raised against the examples 
of the lame and the blind — Prakrti is jada and Purusa is^ 
akarta and therefore, they cannot express their intention 
to combine like the lame and the blind. 

Vacaspati takes dars anartham with pradhanasya and 
kaival y art ham 'With purusasy a. Gauda and Mathara take 
otherwise. This makes a paltry difference in their 
interpretation, because both processes proceed from 
Pradhana in the interest of Purusa. 

Vacaspati, Jayamahgala. ®^ Gauda. ®* Vacaspati^ 

®^ Jayamangala. Gauda. ®^ On Sutra 1. 161. 

II 
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KArikA 22.* — Vacaspati, Mathara, Jayamangala and 
Candrika hold that one tanmatra combines with one, two, 
three, or four to produce the more complex bhutas with 
the corresponding number of qualities. Gauda says 
that they can singly produce the bhatas. As regards 
they themselves, according to Vyasabhasya, tanmatra of 
sound accompanied by ahankara produces the tanmatra 
of touch and so on. A meaningless question is raised 
by Vijnana — how then ether gross and fine is to be 
contrasted; and the question raised has been answered 
thus — gross ether takes the help of bhatadi. The differ- 
ence is there simply because gross ether is a further 
stage in evolution. 

A fictitious etymology is given to ahankara, when it 
is said that the word was coined by taking the first and 
the last letter from the list of 64 letters to represent 
all objects that can be denoted by the combinations of 
those letters. 

Karika 23 .t — The determination of objects by 
buddhi is compared to the forthcoming sprout in a seed 
by Gauda, but this has no meaning. 

Gauda has divided knowledge , jnana , into external, 
bahya, and internal, abhyantara. The external know- 
ledge gives worldly pleasures and the internal causes 
liberation. There is no room for such classification 
because jhana in the karika means nothing else than the 

ira airufir n ii 
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final knowledge of the distinction of Pradhana and 
Purusa. VimocayatyekarUf>ena and siddheh purvd nkus ast- 
rividhah in karika-63 and 51 respectively establish the 
same meaning. Gauda has continued the craze for 
division in vaira^ya also and he has become ridiculous 
in explaining internal vairagya — Pradhana also is here 
like dream or magic representation/^ Vairagya is only 
helpful in true knowledge which is differentiation of 
attributeless soul from Pradhana and its creation. 
These must not be any more owned by Purusa. 

Garima is one of the aisvaryas according to Vacas- 
pati. Gauda, and Jayamahgala place kamavasayitvam in 
its place; and Mathara mentions both, raising the 
number to nine. Balarama’s edition does not give 
garima in the text of the TattvakaumudI, while Vaih^I- 
dhara’s edition counts kamavasayitvam as the eighth 
variety instead of isitva, 

Karika 25.* — Vijnana is of the opinion that only 
manas emanates from the sattvikahafikara. The sense 
cannot be extracted from the karika w^ithout grave distor- 
tions. Rajoguna is not considered to have separate effects. 
It only makes possible the working of the other tw^o 
gunas by imparting movement to them. The masculine in 
ekadasakah also cannot point to manas alone. The sutra — 
sattvikamekadasakam, relevant to the matter in hand, is 
confusing, but ekadasakam is fixed dowm to mean eleven 
in a latter sutra — karmendriyabuddhlndriyairantaramekSm 
dasakam. There is no difficulty in deriving karmendriyas 
from vaikarika, because if that question is raised, the 


Contrast Sahkhya-Sutra 1. 45. 
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division of Vijnana also cannot stand on its merits — how 
can huddhmdriyas be derived from taijasa. Balarama divides 
the sattva into utkata^ madhyama 2 ind nikrsta to account 
for manas, huddhmdriyas and karmendriyas respectively. 
The last support is awkwardly removed by Varhsidhara, 
who maintains that organs only in a body^" have been 
called taijasa in Smrtis and not individual organs. 

Vijnana thinks that separation of ahafikara and 
evolution of tanmatras take place in mahat and this has 
been brought in line with the karika conception by 
Dasgupta by using the Yoga expression, samsrstah 
vivicyante — the two conceptions take the two aspects of 
the matter in hand. 

Karika 26 * — Indrasyatmans cihnatvam is not a satis- 
factory and exclusive definition of indriyani^^ because it 
applies to other tattvas than indriyas also. Candrika and 
Mathara give another meaning — in padena visayah tan 
prati dravanti. This excludes manas. 

Karika 27 .t — The second half of the karika should 
refer to the eleven indriyas\ nanatvarn should stand for 
Vrttiniyama and bahyabhedah for desaniyama^'^ i. e., how 
the organs are differently situated in the body. But 
Vacaspati and Candrika take bahyabhedah as an example 
showing that there is similar multiplicity in tanmatras 
that are products of one bhutadi. Candrika and Mathara 

While Sahkhya Sahgraha says that the godlike indriyas^ 
of svayambhu are produced from vaikarika and individual 
organs from taijasa, 

Vacaspati. Jayamangala. 

II ^ vs II 
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give grahyabhcdacca as an optional reading and then it 
becomes one more argument for numerousness of organs 
besides ^unaparimmavis esat. 'V amsidhara has expressed 
a foreign idea that manas also becomes many as it comes 
in contact with the different indriyas. The first half of 
the karika is not well-arranged and well-worded; at the 
first reading sankalpakam and indriyam seem to express 
the meaning of ubhayatmakam, but then sad barmy at is left 
^lone and therefore at second thought the line has to be 
differently construed. 

Karika 28.* — The word matra stands to show that 
haddhlndriyas have only indeterminate know ledge, "'\vhile 
Vijnana thinks that they have determinate knowledge, 
which conception will relegate manas to a very subordi- 
nate position, and it will remain no more than a seat of 
desire, doubt and imagination, while only the previous 
karika has called manas as sankalpakam. Gauda and 
Mathara think that matra is to indicate that one sense- 
organ has one’s own field and that it does hot encroach 
over another’s, e. eyes only perceive objects and do 
not taste. Candrika thinks it limits the sense tc seeing, 
hearing, etc., and it excludes fetching, etc., which are 
the functions of karmendriyas. 

Balarama thinks that the sense of vrttayah has to be 
strained to apply to karmendriyas, 

Karika 29. t — Gauda is preferable because he gives 
a homogeneous division. He takes the previous karika 
and this together, and transfers both uncommon and 

Compare Kumarila and Pras'astapada. 
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common odtis to bahyendriyas and antahkarana jointly.’^ 
The objection that pranas continue to function even in 
deep sleep when indriyas disappear remains to be 
answered. Nobody advocates the disappearance of 
indriyas in deep sleep. They stop functioning only."’ 
The consensus of opinion is with Gau^; Sahkhya- 
Sutra 5. 113 is of opinion that pranas are from indriya- 
i'akti and the PUncaratras hold the rajas element in mahat 
as prana. Each of the five pranas is not always similarly 
located by the different commentators. Their func- 
tions are also differently given and Mathara seems to 
connect them with the three gunas. 

KArikA 30.* — Catustaya according to Gauda means 
buddhi, ahahkara, maims and some one indriya, but then it 
M’ill exclude the case, say that of dirghas askuli , in which 
two or more sense-organs^^ work simultaneously The 
latter case is also possible because the majority of 
Sahkhya authors admit manas to be of madhyama pariniana. 
The objection that such manas will be transitory cannot 
arise in the Sahkhya. 

‘ Tat’ does stand for drsla, but that meaning cannot 
be naturally extracted from the construction in the 
karika. Gauda holds kramas’ah jhanam in adrsta only as 
arbitrary. If he had to make an arbitrary supposition 
in spite of what the karika purports, he should have 
done otherwise, because kramas ah jhana is possible under 

When the uncommon vrtH of both antahkarana and 
indriyas has been related, why should common vrtti apply to 
the former only ? — Vaidiki Vrtti on 2. 31. 

Vaidiki Vftti on Sahkhya-Sutra 2. 31. 

Sutra 2. 31 mentions indriyas only. 
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the following circumstances: — in dim light according to 
Vacaspati and Candrika, or w^hen at a distance according 
to Mathara and Gauda, which means that external limit- 
ing factors account for kramasah jnana. They are absent 
in adrsta. To be consistent with the karika kramasah 
jnana in aarsta may be explained by the mental state 
that at times hastens and at times lingers the process. 

KArika 31.* — Gauda incorrectly applies the karika 
only to the threefold antahkarana, Candrika maintains 
the observations made in the previous karika — when 
there is no obstruction like that of doubt, etc., the 
action is simultaneous otherwise it is kramasah, and 
svam svam pratipadyanie is to emphasize that even in 
simultaneous action each organ keeps to its function. 

Mathara says that karanas act after getting a signal 
from buddhi but to be more correct the process in the 
case of perception, etc., begins with the bahyendriyas 
and in the case of speaking, etc., it begins with buddhi 
downwards. 

Karika 32.t — The functions have been differently 
attributed and their results differently enumerated. 
The functions are so classified : — 


Name. 

Gauda. 

Mathara. 

1 Vacaspati, 

! Candrika. 

1 

Aharanam 

Karmendriyas. 

Indriyas 

Karmendriyas. 

Dharanam 

> > 

i 

Ahahkara ... 

Threefold 

antahkarana. 

Prakasakaranam ... 

Buddhlndriyas. 

Buddhi 

Buddhlndriyas.' 
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The explanation of Gauda ignores antahkarana. 
.According to Vacaspati, antahkaram preserves life by 
means of Gauda, Mathara, and Jayamangala 

do not take ten with aharyam, dharyam and prahasyam 
separately, and, therefore, the ten effects according to 
them are the objects of buddhlndriyas and karmendriyas — 
etc., and vacana^ etc. Vacaspati and Candrika 
take ten with each and their ten aharyas are divyadivya 
vacancy etc.; ten dharyas are pranadilaksanaya vrttya 
sarlram, tacca plrthivadi pancabhaatikaniy sahdadinam 
pancanam samUhah prthivl, tesam divyadivyataya, and the 
same are ten prakus'yas. Mystery attaches to the 
meaning of this karika even after the extensive explana- 
tion. The karyas are not clear, but the interpretation 
of Vacaspati and Candrika has an advantage over others 
because the former have been able to justify the 
occurrence of dasadha with each. 

Vidha is used according to Varhsidhara to show that 
though the karanas are numberless on account of number- 
less Purusas, yet they can be grouped under 13 heads. 

Karika 33.* — Gauda strangely joins sampratakalam 
with visayakhyam. Vacaspati takes it to mean those 
periods of past and future also that are near the present 
so as to avoid avyapti in the vrtti of vak. How can 
karmendriyas be dvari to antahkarana ? Candrika answers 
— that they can also be of use in the function of antah- 
karana through the buddhlndriyas. 


This statement cannot stand according to Gauda, 
etc.; see notes on karika 29, 
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KArika 34.* — Why tanmatras are avis' esa ? The differ- 
ent opinions are — (1) ma/rfl only excludes the specialities 
of s'aafa, etc., and does not exclude the qualities that 
have come from previous stages'*^; (2) they have not been 
called vis'esa like the indriyas, though both are produced 
from ahahkara because they further produce bhutas^^; 
(3) they are pleasure'.giving to the gods , sattva is predomi- 
nant in them and, therefore, they are called avis' esah.^’’ 
Karika 35. t — Sarvam has been interpreted by Gauda 
and Mathara to mean past, present and future objects, 
but the karika can only be indirectly applied to past and 
future objects because in their cognition, the deposited 
results only, of the use of bahyendriyas at some previous 
occasion, are utilized; and, therefore, there is no sense 
in calling antabkarana, dvari, in such adrsta cognitions. 

Karika 36.§ — Pradlpakalpuh means that they illumi- 
nate the objects like a lamp and so it can be con- 
strued with prakas'ya-, but Vacaspati interprets it as 
wick, oil and flame to elucidate parasparavilakscinah. 

Karika 37. t — The karika is to prove the supreme 
position that buddhi occupies. Vacaspati takes the two 

Vacaspati; Yogavarttika; justified by karika 3.S. 

Yogavarttika. Mathara; Gauda on karika 3S. 
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halves of the karika as two arguments but Gauda and 
Mathara introduce the first and second halves with 
yasmat and tasmUt^ respectively, i. e., introduce causal 
relation between the two statements. Candrika intro- 
duces the karika thus — buddhi though supreme does not 
work for herself, but for Purusa. 

Visinasti pradhanapurusantaram is interpreted by 
Vacaspati as ‘ makes known the already existing minute 
difference between Pradhana and Purusa.’ 

Karika 38.* — Vacaspati and Candrika say that one 
‘ ca ’ is to denote hetii and the other to denote samuccaya. 
This is superfluous but it is characteristic of Indian 
commentators who try to attach significance to every 
word in the text. 

Vamsidhara illustrates pleasure, etc., by the 
examples — the touch of air, fire and poison, but there 
^:annot be separate examples for individual ^unas Each 
object represents all the three gunas and it becomes, 
pleasurable, painful or indifferent as they come to 
prominence. 

Karika 39. t— Candrika ingeniously makes the state* 
ment in the karika — rnatapitrjah nivaiiante, to include 
prabhuUih also and it says that the former have been 
specially mentioned to show the gciunatoa of jiva. 

Karika 40. § — The karika uses such attributes as 
could have been differently interpreted but there is 
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not much difference amongst the commentators which 
may be due to their meaning having behind it a con- 
tinuous tradition, 

Niyatam means which persists from the first crea- 
tion to the great dissolution"^ or which persists as long 
as true knowledge does not arise.^^ But Candrika 
interprets it as different for every soul. 

Gauda does not include hahyendriyas in the sUksma- 
s'arira. Sahkhya-Sutra enumerates baddhindriya, pranas, 
buddhi and manas, A modern writer^^ has suggested 
that the non-inclusion at times of ahafikara in the con- 
stituents is because in the beginning there was only 
one saksmas arira,^^ This would be at once contradicted 
by Vacaspati who says that in the beginning, Pradhana 
created separate Ungas for each Purusa. Others say 
that ahankara is not mentioned because it is included in 
buddhi. Vijnana on sutra 3. 11 says that there are 
three types of bodies and they are sometimes said to 
be two because lihgas arira and adhislhanas arlra are con- 
fused into one for two reasons — firstly, because each 
<lepends on the other, and, secondly, because they are 
subtle. 

Karika 41 .* — The explanation of Gauda seems more 
appropriate because he means the subtle body by lihga. 
Linga has been used in the previous and the next 
iarikas to mean sUksmas arira and. therefore, that is the 
meaning that spontaneously strikes the reader. It has 


Vacaspati. Gauda, Jayamahgala. 

Ghosh : ‘ Sahkhya System and Modern Thought.’ 
H iranyagarbhopladhifupa^ Bhasya on 3. 10. 
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been used in karika 10 for huddhyadayah and Vacaspati 
takes that sense and makes vis'esaih = suksmaih s afiraih 
on the basis of karika 39, but this means a repetition of 
^huddhyadayah except the mahabhutas, which are absent in 
suksmas arira. Lihga in karika 10 qualifies and covers the 
whole field of vyakta, Gauda has been w ise in making 
niras rayarr^^ qualify lihgam^ so that, tanmatras are ex- 
cluded, and he joins vi navis esaih and takes out of it not 
visesaih like Vacaspati, Mathara and Candrika, but 
avis esaih w’hich has been used in karika 38 for tanmatras, 
Mathara also takes out avis esaih but interprets it like 
Vacaspati — tanmatrani taii'arabdham suksmasarlram. Can- 
drika adopts the meaning of Vacaspati, and as an 
optional meaning gives that lihga = samadayatmakam linga- 
sariram cannot exist without the support of gross body. 

Karika 42 .* — Prasahgena has been rendered by 
prasakti^^ but it can be better rendered — ‘on account of.’ 

Vibhiitva has been correctly explained by Vacaspati 
and Candrika as vais varupyat ; but Gauda and Mathara 
interpret it — ‘ as a king is surpreme in his dominions.’ 

Karika 43 .t — The karika has been made ambiguous 
by the commentators. Vacaspati thinks that this 
karika gives the division in nimitta and naimittika, while 
the next tells as to what naimittikas proceed from what 
nimittas. In the previous karika all had agreed to 
render naimittika as sthuladehadi and the other as 
dharmUdi, But here vaikrtah is equated to naimittikah 

Vacaspati makes it modify na tisthati. Vacaspati. 
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which are dharmadyah according to the karika. Jayamah- 
gala introduces karika 46 — the 16 nimittanaimittikas 
related before are here briefly stated as of four kinds. 
Vacaspati, Candrika and Jayamangala divide the bhavas 
in two types only but Mathara and Gauda divide thenr 
in three — (1) samsiddhikah as of Kapila ; (2) prakrtikah as 
of the sons of Brahman ; (3) vaikrtikah as ours. 

To Vacaspati and Gauda, karana = buddhiy but to 
^lathara it is equal to buddhiharmantah karanabhedah trayo'- 
das a. Are prakrtikabhavah limited to karanas only? 
The question rises in reading Jayamangala and Varhsi- 
dhara. If prahrtiknbhrwah were only in Kapila, the 
question is decided, otherwise both types of bhdvah can 
have their as ray a in karana and karya. 

An odd opinion appears in Candrika — prakrtikah are 
those that stay as long as the thing itself, e. g., 
ahankura, etc., from mahat, and vaikrtikah, that stay by 
fits and starts. 

KarikA 44.* — Inclusion of daksimbandha in the 
bandhah has been used as an evidence of the jealousy 
of the Saiikhya towards Vedic rituals. Prakrtibandha 
is when one worships Prakrii thinking it Purusa.^* 
Mathara includes in it the eight prakrtis. Vaikrtikah are 
when one worships bhUtendriyakafikarabuddhih taking them 
for Purusa."^ Mathara considers them due to aisvarya 
or due to believing hrahmadisthana as the final goal. 
Adhasiat is sutalddiloka^^' or tirya^yoni.^' 

Vacaspati, Jayamangala. Why should Vacaspati not 
equate this handha with his astavidhavidya in karika 48 ? 

Vacaspati. Vacaspati, Candrika. 

Jayamangala, Gauda, Mathara. 
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Dharma is not an important conception in the 
Sankhya and therefore it is loosely interpreted. 

Karika 45.* — Prakrti is explained as 
bhutendriyani by Vacaspati and hhutendriyUni are replaced 
by tanmatrani by Gauda, Mathara and Jayamahgala. It 
is strange how bhutendriyani have been included in 
Prakrti. Why should Vacaspati differ from what he 
has said in the previous karika about prakrtibandha ? All 
have qualified vaira^ya in the karika by jhanasUnyay and 
that is necessary because vaira^ya coupled with jhana 
alone is a means to liberation as mentioned in the 
Sankhya Sutra. 

KarikA 46.1 — Keith^" thinks that the karikas 46 to 51 
are possibly later interpolations. The reason given is 
that they uselessly reclassify the prutyayasar^a in a 
different manner from what has been done in the pre,- 
vious two karikas and karika 23. The argument is not 
correct because there appear other siich unimportant 
karikas in the body of the work and their presence 
should be accounted for by the further vivekay distinctive 
knowledge, they give. The karikas, if this procedure is 
admitted, will also lose their importance of determin- 
ing the character of the Sastitantra. Gauda and 
Mathara have become crude in trying to become simple 
and illustrative about the divisions : — asakti as after 
properly seeing the post, one is not able to remove 
doubt; tusii, he is not anxious to know the post because 

In ‘ The Sankhya System,’ p. 85. 
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of what use is that knowledge to him; siddhi, he sees the 
creeper that runs along the post and he has the know- 
ledge of the post. 

Siddhi alone is regarded capable of bringing salva- 
tion, and Gauda says that tusti is the tamasa knowledge 
and siddhi the sattvika knowledge of persons on the path 
of liberation. 

Karika 47.* — ^How can asmita, ni^a, doesa and abhini- 
ves'a be viparyayas ? The answer is that though they do 
not proceed from viparyaya still they are of the nature 
ci vipO'-yaya. Candrika says that the propriety of say- 
ing karanavaikalyat is in debarring many more as'aktis 
caused by diseases, and in limiting the number to 
twenty-eight. 

Karika 48.t — Vacaspati suggests, as if, leaving 
avidyU, the remaining viparyayas affect only devah, gods. 
It seems that aoidyl alone matters for common people ; 
and the rest, because they include diU;jadivya and 
animadayah, affect yogins. 

Karika 49. § — Indriyavadha cannot be pralyayasarga ; 
it may be partially ahankarasarga ; and therefore it can 
be called pratyayasar^a only indirectly because it pro- 
ceeds from ahaftkara which is in pratyayusar^a.^'' 

Jayamaiigala. 
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KArikA 50.* — Vacaspati and Mathara say thztvisayas 
are five and uparamas are also five. If the similarity is 
only in number, the expression is harmless, but if it 
denotes causal relation, the statement cannot be justi- 
fied because each uparama does not proceed from one 
visaya separately but it proceeds from the collective 
restraint of the five objects. Candrika and Gauda 
avoid such ambiguity. Ramavatara Sarma realized the 
difficulty and, therefore, he divided uparamas into two 
kinds — firstly, the five vairagyas arising from seeing 
the futility of the five enjoyable objects, and, secondly, 
from seeing the dark side of arjanaraksana ^ etc. 

Prakrtyakhya^^ is when one feels that the realization 
of true knowledge is a natural phase of Prakrti and 
therefore it needs no meditation, etc.,*'* or when one 
knows the Prakrti, its sagunanirguratva and its simi- 
lar products and is satisfied with that,*'^ or when one 
knows the Prakrti but not its sagunanirgunatva, etc.*'^ 
Candrika names megha, the adhyatmika tusti that Vacas- 
pati calls ogha, Ramavatara Sarma thinks that salila 
is actually sarira and it has been formed by suffixing 
iran to the root sar. R has been replaced by L because 
they are the same. Ogha and vrsti have been so called 
because they resemble rain in uncertainty. 

The names of the five bahyah tustayah are vari- 
ously given : — param, suparam^ paraparam, anuttamambhah, 
uttamambhah (Vacaspati, Candrika), sutamah, param, 

*'^' These four are differently given in Sahkhya Sahgraha 
as paramatmatva in Prakfti, buddhi, ahafikara and tanmatras. 

Vacaspati, Candrika, Jayamahgala. 

Gauda. Mathara. 
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sunetram, nafikam, anuttamambhasikam (Gauda), iaram^ 
sutaram, sunetram, sumaricam, uttamambhasikam ( Mathara ), 
sutaram, suparam, . . . , anuttamambham, uttamambham 

{ Jayamangala ). This shows the uncertainty about 
their names. Ramavatara Sarma has forced some 
interpretation into the names given by Vacaspati — 
the first is called para because it carries one beyond 
the pains of earning; the second is called supara because 
one may be tempted to enjoy even when one has 
realized the troubles of earning, but it is practically 
impossible for one to think of enjoying when one sees 
the troubles of protecting ; the third is called panwara 
because one who observes depreciation is at times 
tempted, and at others not tempted; the fourth is 
anattamambhah because it arises trom a selfish desire, 
i.e., on account of the fear of diseases in enjoyment ; 
and the fifth is uttamambkah because it is prompted by 
mercy. 

Karika 51.* — Vacaspati has explained the five 
siddhis in two ways and the other commentators have 
adhered to one method or the other, or they have 
drawn material from both the sets. The first meaning 
given by Vacaspati looks artificial. He has distorted 
the meanings to class the eight siddhis into heta, beta- 
hetamatl and hetumath He could not have remained 
satisfied without introducing regularity where it was 
wanting. The other meaning sounds more correct and 
natural because in it there is neither the necessity of 
twisting the sense of words , nor of changing their order . 
This meaning has been picked up by Jayamangala and 
there is every possibility that Vacaspati borrowed it 
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from Jayamangala, or that there were two concurrent 
traditions. 

Vacaspati thinks that ankus'a is used in the sense of 
distractive, nivarakay and therefore, for him the three- 
fold anitizs'a is i?/par:ya:ya, and tusti, Vijnana says 

that it means attractive, akarsaka, and therefore the 
threefold ahkusa is uha, s'abda and adhyayana ; sahriprapti 
and dana being of lesser importance. The objection 
that tusti and atusti cannot be both averse to siddhi is 
answered thus — that they represent two independent 
and not the absence of each other. Vha, etc., 
are themselves siddhis and therefore they should not be 
counted as ahkusa. Vacaspati is therefore correct and 
the confusion arises because ahkusa bears a double 
meaning. 

The atustis and asiddhis can be settled with great 
difficulty. Gauda and Mathara have given them 
opposite names because they represent opposite ideas 
— anambhah, asalilah, etc.; but Jayamangala gives to the 
asiddhis the names mosamusnamanoparamityadyah. 

KarikA 52.* — Naturally bhava means pratyayasarga 
2 iVid lihga y suksmas arira , They have been used in pre- 
vious karikas in this sense but in this karika their sense 
has been slightly straineds Vacaspati makes lih^a = 
word, etc., and the twofold body, and bhava = the 
thirteen karanas which are not possible without dharma, 
etc., because these two sargas are essential for the en- 
joyment and release of Purusa. According to Gauda, 
lihga is tanmatrasarga up to the fourteen bhutas; accord- 
ing to Candrika it is the non-visible group of mahaty etc.. 
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and according to Mathara, it is suksmas'arlra and the 
thirteen karanas, Vijhana regards the two kinds more 
closely to a creation of intellect, regarding linia as 
hizddhi itself and bhava as its conditions. 

Karika 53.* — There is no harm in calling the bhau- 
tikasarga as a phase of the lingasarga ; Jayamahgala and 
Mathara hint it as a third sarga. Aniruddha on sutra 
3. 46 divides the whole creation into six — sura, asura, 
nara, preta, naraka and tiryaky and sthavara are included 
into naraka- Candrika has two alternative devices for 
the case of pot, etc. — (1) they are not included because 
bhautika means bodily, or (2) they are to be included in 
sthavara. The latter view is held by Vacaspati. 

Karika 55. t — Lifigasyavinivrtteh is dissolved in two 
ways by Vacaspati — (1) lihgasya avinivrtteh, (2) lingasya a 
vinivrtteh. The latter device is resorted to by Gauda, 
Candrika, Mathara, and Jayamahgala. Mathara reads 
samasena = sanksepena in the karika instead of svabhavena, 
Jayamahgala thinks that jara and marana include garbha 
and janma also. Lifiga should mean suksmas arira because 
that will suit the belief that lifiga disappears after viveka 
only. 

Karika 56 .§ — Mathara and Gauda have given a world- 
ly example of svartha: — as one does his friend’s work as 
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Sf‘it is for himsfelf. Candrika extracts another shade of 
meaning.' It says — as others work for their own interest^ 
sol the movement of Prakrti for the sake of Purusa is also 
possible because movement requires some sort of pur^ 
pose. VimoksSrtham according to Vacaspati is to indicate 
that the ever-active Prakrti does stop for some parti» 
cular Purusa, who has gained knowledge; and according 
to Candrika it is to indicate that the world may cease 
for one but continue for the rest. 

KArika 57.* — Gauda, Mathara and Jayamahga^ 
apply the example to nivrtti also — as the cow stops giving 
milk when the calf is nourished. Ramavatara Sarma says 
that a cow does not give milk as long as she does not 
give birth to a calf, though she takes her regular food; 
this is the force of vatsavivrddhaye. 

KarikA 59.t — Prakas'ya cannot mean after giving 
direct knowledge of Pradhana because it is always to 
be inferred. Therefore atmanam in the karika means 
s'^bdsdyatmanS. The same can be further elucidated 
by what Abhyankara^* says on the necessity of postulat- 
ing bhutas and indriyas — the formula is that liberation is 
caused by the knowledge of the difference in Purusa 
and Prakrti but Prakrti is too subtle to be known, and 
it can be known through its effects only; prakrti- 

In commenting on Sarvadars'anasangraha, Bhandar- 
kar O. R. I. Publication, p. 319. 
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vihftis are also difficult to know and therefore hhfAas 
and indriyas are admitted as tattoo ; and there is no 
necessity of multiplying the tattoos by further accept- 
ing cow, pot, etc., separately. 

How can Prakrti, which is oibha, turn aside ? The 
trouble could be simplified, if it was held that the 
Prakrti did not turn aside but that it was only recogniz- 
ed in its true colour and so the samsSra ceased for the 
individual Purusa. This explanation would have been 
faultless, but the Sahkhya bases all movement in 
Prakrti on its with Purusa®* without which it 

will remain always inactive. The meaning of samyoga 
cannot be restricted to sympathetic response*” because 
Purusa is quality- less. 

Some say that after the release of Purusa, Prakrti 
keeps aloof, assuming the form of some god. Different 
tattoos having different superintending deities, adhi- 
daioa, is a conception of the later Sahkhya. 

KArikA 60.* — Vacaspati and Cahdrika have used the 
karika to strengthen the pre-mentioned idea of selfless- 
ness in Prakrti, but Mathara and Gauda wrongly think 


But in karika 66, samyoga is left of no importance — 
creation is due to ignorance and it ceases when Prakrti has 
accomplished the enjoyment and release of Purusa because 
then there remains nothing more for it to do, even if there 
is sathyoga. 

®* Pafkcaratras add one more principle, kala. 

^ Vijiiana holds a real contact and differentiates 
between contact and change; therefore contact does not 
bring change in Purusa. 
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that the karika gives some clue to the cause of cessation 
•of activity in Prakrti. Mathara has well characterized 
the relation of it and Purusa as — like the feather of a 
peacock he is painted only on one side. 

KArikA 61.* — Gau^ has a quaint explanation in 
store — Prakrti has no further cause and therefore it 
'does not again come in view of the released Purusa ; 
<for that reason it is sakamSratara i.e., it has no better 
lord over it like ts'vara, etc., as its cause. While Jaya- 
mahgala says that before knowledge Prakrti shows it- 
^If only in vyakta form and when knowledge is attained. 
It feels that it has no subtler’*^’ form than aoyakta. It 
should plainly mean sensitiveness Vaihiidhara use- 
lessly tries to justify on all fours the example of kala- 
padha by saying that it refers to the jada body and 
httddhi that looks cetana on account of the approximity 
«f Purusa ; but he has not noted a greater disharmony 
when Vacaspati and Gauda say that she does not see 
other persons.*"^ The case is opposite with Prakrti ; it 
ceases for the Purusa who has the discriminative know- 
ledge, and continues to charm the remaining lot. 


** lleTe=subhogyatara. Here= sUksmatara. 

Nyayamafljari objects to the delicacy of Prakyti 
which is enjoyed by infinite number of Purusas ; and Hall 
in translation of Gore : ‘ Hindu Phil. Systems objects 
because it is insentient. 

They could have safely said that she does not see 
4^ain the same person. 
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KArikA 63.* — Candrika wrongly says that 
buddhirtipena znd Stn^nam^parusam, Prakrti binds itstlT 
by itself, no blot stains the Purusa.^®* How is acetma 
Prakrti either bound or released ?. Bhoga will msafL 
avasths, laksana, and parimmabhedas that are visible in 
Prakrti.. 

KArikA 64.t — Kevalam =not mixed with viparyayid^ 
but Candrika strangely equates it with what is visible to- 
-Purusa only, which is not a sound expression because of 
•the disinterestedness of Purusa. 

KArikA 65 .§ — Svasthah — atmani sthito na prakrtisthahy 
tatah prakrleh nivrttatvSt according to Jayamangala; but 
Vacaspati reads sustkah and strains its meaning to suit 
the context — he still has a slight mixture of sSttviki 
haddhi,^'^ otherwise he cannot see Prakrti. Vacaspati 
admits this mixture only in Jivanmukta state ; but what 
is the harm if it continues in moksa state also ? It witl 
then facilitate the understanding of.the multiplicity of 
Purusas even when they are released. 


Strengthened by saiva in the second half of the 

karik a. 

Vacaspati, Gauda. 

Tilak in Gitarahasya thinks it a device to avoid 
increasing the number of iunas by accepting one more finer 
state. 

* g stfifn: I 
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THE LAST THREE KARIKAs 


53' 


' KArikA 66.* — Gauda and Mathara have given two 
-worldly examples to illustrate the cessation of all 
activity in Pradhana — (1) when debts are cleared, and 
<2)'As no progeny from cohabitation of the old. 

' KArikA 67 .t — Jtvanmukta state^®® is not possible be- 
cause when indiscrimination is destroyed there can 
remain no body. Vijnana^®* surmounts the difficulty 
by saying that indiscrimination and actions work only 
through samyoga and this janmSkhyasamyo^a is not des- 
troyed without the fruition of pfSrahdha. 

KArikA 70.§— Ramavatara Sarma has pointed out 
yatibhanga in ‘ Poncas ikhJaya tena.' 

The last three karikas are missing in Gauda- 
pada-Bhasya. ' Wilson was the first man to point out 
that the Sankhya-Karika had only 69 verses and one 
■verse was lost. Mr. Tilak reconstructed the missing 
verse from bhasya on karika 61 and thought that it was 


Yogavarttika thinks that asamprajmtayoga is superior 
to knowledge because it overcomes prSrabdhakarma. 

On Sutra 1. 24. 
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dropped because it was very atheistic. But it is not 
clear on what ground the loss of one karika is manifest.- 
If the already existing 70th verse is to be rejected asc 
not forming an essential part of the Saptati, the 69th.! 
verse can also be rejected on the same ground. Dis- 
quisition of the principles of the Sahkhya is over at the., 
68th karika and if the 69th karika is necessary to impress., 
the authenticity of the work, the 70th is needed to givCj 
the line of succession of the old teachers, and the un-, 
interrupted tradition of the system. 
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